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I _ 

A Realist Theory of 
International Politics 


This book purports to present a theory of international politics. The test by 
which such a theory must be judged is not a priori and abstract but empirical 
and pragmatic. The theory, in other words, must be judged not by some 
preconceived abstract principle or concept unrelated to reality, but by its 
purpose: to bring order and meaning to a mass of phenomena which without 
it would remain disconnected and unintelligible. It must meet a dual test, an 
empirical and a logical one: Do the facts as they actually are lend themselves 
to the interpretation the theory has put upon them, and do the conclusions at 
which the theory arrives follow with logical necessity from its premises? In 
short, is the theory consistent with the facts and within itself? 

The issue this theory raises concerns the nature of all politics. The history 
of modern political thought is the story of a contest between two schools that 
differ fundamentally in their conceptions of the nature of man, society, and 
politics. One believes that a rational and moral political order, derived from 
universally valid abstract principles, can be achieved here and now. It as¬ 
sumes the essential goodness and infinite malleability of human nature, and 
blames the failure of the social order to measure up to the rational standards 
on lack of knowledge and understanding, obsolescent social institutions, or 
the depravity of certain isolated individuals or groups. It trusts in education, 
reform, and the sporadic use of force to remedy these defects. 

The other school believes that the world, imperfect as it is from the ra¬ 
tional point of view, is the result of forces inherent in human nature. To 
improve the world one must work with those forces, not against them. This 
being inherently a world of opposing interests and of conflict among them, 
moral principles can never be fully realized, but must at best be approximated 
through the ever temporary balancing of interests and the ever precarious 
settlement of conflicts. This school, then, sees in a system of checks and bal- 
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ances a universal principle for all pluralist societies. It appeals to historic prec¬ 
edent rather than to abstract principles, and aims at the realization of the 
lesser evil rather than of the absolute good. 

This theoretical concern with human nature as it actually is, and with the 
historic processes as they actually take place, has earned for the theory pre¬ 
sented here the name of realism. What are the tenets of political realism? No 
systematic exposition of the philosophy of political realism can be attempted 
here; it will suffice to single out six fundamental principles, which have fre¬ 
quently been misunderstood. 


SIX PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL REALISM 

1. Political realism believes that politics, like society in general, is governed 
by objective laws that have their roots in human nature. In order to improve 
society it is first necessary to understand the laws by which society lives. The 
operation of these laws being impervious to our preferences, men will chal¬ 
lenge them only at the risk of failure. 

Realism, believing as it does in the objectivity of the laws of politics, 
must also believe in the possibility of developing a rational theory that re¬ 
flects, however imperfectly and one-sidedly, these objective laws. It believes 
also, then, in the possibility of distinguishing in politics between truth and 
opinion—between whiat is true objectively and rationally, supported by evi¬ 
dence and illuminated by reason, and what is only a subjective judgment, 
divorced from the facts as they are and informed by prejudice and wishful 
thinking. 

Human nature, in which the laws of politics have their roots, has not 
changed since the classical philosophies of China, India, and Greece endeav¬ 
ored to discover these laws. Hence, novelty is not necessarily a virtue in 
political theory, nor is old age a defect. The fact that a theory of politics, if 
there be such a theory, has never been heard of before tends to create a 
presumption against, rather than in favor of, its soundness. Conversely, the 
fact that a theory of politics was developed hundreds or even thousands of 
years ago—as was the theory of the balance of power—does not create a 
presumption that it must be outmoded and obsolete. A theory of politics must 
be subjected to the dual test of reason and experience. To dismiss such a 
theory because it had its flowering in centuries past is to present not a rational 
argument but a modernistic prejudice that takes for granted the superiority of 
the present over the past. To dispose of the revival of such a theory as a 
“fashion” or “fad” is tantamount to assuming that in matters political we can 
have opinions but no truths. 

For realism, theory consists in ascertaining facts and giving them mean¬ 
ing through reason. It assumes that the character of a foreign policy can be 
ascertained only through the examination of the political acts performed and 
of the foreseeable consequences of these acts. Thus we can find out what 
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statesmen have actually done, and from the foreseeable consequences of their 
acts we can surmise what their objectives might have been. 

Yet examination of the facts is not enough. To give meaning to the factual 
raw material of foreign policy, we must approach political reality with a kind 
of rational outline, a map that suggests to us the possible meanings of foreign 
policy. In other words, we put ourselves in the position of a statesman who 
must meet a certain problem of foreign policy under certain circumstances, 
and we ask ourselves what the rational alternatives are from which a states¬ 
man may choose who must meet this problem under these circumstances 
(presuming always that he acts in a rational manner), and which of these ra¬ 
tional alternatives this particular statesman, acting under these circumstances, 
is likely to choose. It is the testing of this rational hypothesis against the actual 
facts and their consequences that gives theoretical meaning to the facts of 
international politics. 

2. The main signpost that helps political realism to find its way through 
the landscape of international politics is the concept of interest defined in 
terms of power. This concept provides the link between reason trying to un¬ 
derstand international politics and the facts to be understood. It sets politics 
as an autonomous sphere of action and understanding apart from other 
spheres, such as economics (understood in terms of interest defined as 
wealth), ethics, aesthetics, or religion. Without such a concept a theory of 
politics, international or domestic, would be altogether impossible, for with¬ 
out it we could not distinguish between political and nonpolitical facts, nor 
could we bring at least a measure of systemic order to the political sphere. 

We assume that statesmen think and act in terms of interest defined as 
power, and the evidence of history bears that assumption out. That assump¬ 
tion allows us to retrace and anticipate, as it were, the steps a statesman— 
past, present, or future—has taken or will take on the political scene. We 
look over his shoulder when he writes his dispatches; we listen in on his 
conversation with other statesmen; we read and anticipate his very thoughts. 
Thinking in terms of interest defined as power, we think as he does, and as 
disinterested observers we understand his thoughts and actions perhaps bet¬ 
ter than he, the actor on the political scene, does himself. 

The concept of interest defined as power imposes intellectual discipline 
upon the observer, infuses rational order into the subject matter of politics, 
and thus makes the theoretical understanding of politics possible. On the side 
of the actor, it provides for rational discipline in action and creates that as¬ 
tounding continuity in foreign policy which makes American, British, or Rus¬ 
sian foreign policy appear as in intelligible, rational continuum, by and large 
consistent within itself, regardless of the different motives, preferences, and 
intellectual and moral qualities of successive statesmen. A realist theory of 
international politics, then, will guard against two popular fallacies: the con¬ 
cern with motives and the concern with ideological preferences. 

To search for the clue to foreign policy exclusively in the motives of 
statesmen is both futile and deceptive. It is futile because motives are the 
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most illusive of psychological data, distorted as they are, frequently beyond 
recognition, by the interests and emotions of actor and observer alike. Do we 
really know what our own motives are? And what do we know of the motives 
of others? 

Yet even if we had access to the real motives of statesmen, that knowl¬ 
edge would help us little in understanding foreign policies, and might well 
lead us astray. It is true that the knowledge of the statesman s motives may 
give us one among many clues as to what the direction of his foreign policy 
might be. It cannot give us, however, the one clue by which to predict his 
foreign policies. History shows no exact and necessary correlation between 
the quality of motives and the quality of foreign policy. This is true in both 
moral and political terms. 

We cannot conclude from the good intentions of a statesman that his 
foreign policies will be either morally praiseworthy or politically successful. 
Judging his motives, we can say that he will not intentionally pursue policies 
that are morally wrong, but we can say nothing about the probability of their 
success. If we want to know the moral and political qualities of his actions, 
we must know them, not his motives. How often have statesmen been moti¬ 
vated by the desire to improve the world, and ended by making it worse? 
And how often have they sought one goal, and ended by achieving something 
they neither expected nor desired? 

Neville Chamberlain’s politics of appeasement were, as far as we can 
judge, inspired by good motives; he was probably less motivated by consid¬ 
erations of personal power than were many other British prime ministers, and 
he sought to preserve peace and to assure the happiness of all concerned. Yet 
his policies helped to make the Second World War inevitable, and to bring 
untold miseries to millions of people. Sir Winston Churchill’s motives, on the 
other hand, were much less universal in scope and much more narrowly di¬ 
rected toward personal and national power, yet the foreign policies that 
sprang from these inferior motives were certainly superior in moral and polit¬ 
ical quality to those pursued by his predecessor. Judged by his motives, Ro¬ 
bespierre was one of the most virtuous men who ever lived. Yet it was the 
utopian radicalism of that very virtue that made him kill those less virtuous 
than himself, brought him to the scaffold, and destroyed the revolution of 
which he was a leader. 

Good motives give assurance against deliberately bad policies; they do 
not guarantee the moral goodness and political success of the policies they 
inspire. What is important to know, if one wants to understand foreign policy, 
is not primarily the motives of a statesman, but his intellectual ability to com¬ 
prehend the essentials of foreign policy, as well as his political ability to trans¬ 
late what he has comprehended into successful political action. It follows that 
while ethics in the abstract judges the moral qualities of motives, political 
theory must judge the political qualities of intellect, will, and action. 

A realist theory of international politics will also avoid the other popular 
fallacy of equating the foreign policies of a statesman with his philosophic or 
political sympathies, and of deducing the former from the latter. Statesmen, 
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especially under contemporary conditions, may well make a habit of present¬ 
ing their foreign policies in terms of their philosophic and political sympathies 
in order to gain popular support for them. Yet they will distinguish with Lin¬ 
coln between their “official duty,’ which is to think and act in terms of the 
national interest, and their “personal wish,” which is to see their own moral 
values and political principles realized throughout the world. Political realism 
does not require, nor does it condone, indifference to political ideals and 
moral principles, but it requires indeed a sharp distinction between the de¬ 
sirable and the possible—between what is desirable everywhere and at all 
times and what is possible under the concrete circumstances of time and 
, place. 

It stands to reason that not all foreign policies have always followed so 
rational, objective, and unemotional a course. The contingent elements of 
personality, prejudice, and subjective preference, and of all the weaknesses 
of intellect and will which flesh is heir to, are bound to deflect foreign policies 
from their rational course. Especially where foreign policy is conducted under 
the conditions of democratic control, the need to marshal popular emotions 
to the support of foreign policy cannot fail to impair the rationality of foreign 
policy itself. Yet a theory of foreign policy which aims at rationality must for 
the time being, as it were, abstract from these irrational elements and seek 
to paint a picture of foreign policy which presents the rational essence to be 
found in experience, without the contingent deviations from rationality which 
are also found in experience. 

Deviations from rationality which are not the result of the personal whim 
or the personal psychopathology of the policy maker may appear contingent 
only from the vantage point of rationality, but may themselves be elements 
in a coherent system of irrationality. The possibility of constructing, as it 
were, a counter-theory of irrational politics is worth exploring. 

When one reflects upon the development of American thinking on for¬ 
eign policy, one is struck by the persistence of mistaken attitudes that have 
survived—under whatever guises—both intellectual argument and political 
experience. Once that wonder, in true Aristotelian fashion, has been trans¬ 
formed into the quest for rational understanding, the quest yields a conclusion 
both comforting and disturbing: we are here in the presence of intellectual 
defects shared by all of us in different ways and degrees. Together they pro¬ 
vide the outline of a kind of pathology of international politics. When the 
human mind approaches reality with the purpose of taking action, of which 
the political encounter is one of the outstanding instances, it is often led 
astray by any of four common mental phenomena: residues of formerly ade¬ 
quate modes of thought and action now rendered obsolete by a new social 
reality; demonological interpretations of reality which substitute a fictitious 
reality—peopled by evil persons rather than seemingly intractable issues— 
for the actual one; refusal to come to terms with a threatening state of affairs 
by denying it through illusory verbalization; reliance upon the infinite malle¬ 
ability of a seemingly obstreperous reality. 

Man responds to social situations with repetitive patterns. The same sit- 
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uation, recognized in its identity with previous situations, evokes the same 
response. The mind, as it were, holds in readiness a number of patterns ap¬ 
propriate for different situations; it then requires only the identification of a 
particular case to apply to it the preformed pattern appropriate to it. Thus the 
human mind follows the principle of economy of effort, obviating an exami¬ 
nation de novo of each individual situation and the pattern of thought and 
action appropriate to it. Yet when matters are subject to dynamic change, 
traditional patterns are no longer appropriate: they must be replaced by new 
ones reflecting such change. Otherwise a gap will open between traditional 
patterns and new realities, and thought and action will be misguided, 

On the international plane it is no exaggeration to say that the very struc¬ 
ture of international relations—as reflected in political institutions, diplomatic 
procedures, and legal arrangements—has tended to become at variance with, 
and in large measure irrelevant to, the reality of international politics. While 
the former assumes the “sovereign equality” of all nations, the latter is dom¬ 
inated by an extreme inequality of nations, two of which are called superpow¬ 
ers because they hold in their hands the unprecedented power of total de¬ 
struction, and many of which are called “ministates” because their power is 
minuscule even compared with that of the traditional nation states. It is this 
contrast and incompatibility between the reality of international politics and 
the concepts, institutions, and procedures designed to make intelligible and 
control the former, which has caused, at least below the great-power level, 
the unmanageability of international relations which borders on anarchy. In¬ 
ternational terrorism and the different government reactions to it, the in¬ 
volvement of foreign governments in the Lebanese civil war, the military op¬ 
erations of the United States in Southeast Asia, and the military intervention 
of the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe cannot be explained or justified by 
reference to traditional concepts, institutions, and procedures. 

All these situations have one characteristic in common. The modern fact 
of interdependence requires a political order which takes that fact into ac¬ 
count, while in reality the legal and institutional superstructure, harking back 
to the ninteenth century, assumes the existence of a multiplicity of self-suffi¬ 
cient, impenetrable, sovereign nation states. These residues of an obsolescent 
legal and institutional order not only stand in the way of a rational transfor¬ 
mation of international relations in light of the inequality of power and the 
interdependence of interests, but they also render precarious, if not impossi¬ 
ble, more rational policies within the defective framework of such a system. 

It is a characteristic of primitive thinking to personalize social problems. 
That tendency is particularly strong when the problem appears not to be sus¬ 
ceptible to rational understanding and successful manipulation. When a par¬ 
ticular person or group of persons is identified with the recalcitrant difficulty, 
that may seem to render the problem both intellectually accessible and sus¬ 
ceptible of solution. Thus belief in Satan as the source of evil makes us “un¬ 
derstand” the nature of evil by focusing the search for its origin and control 
upon a particular person whose physical existence we assume. The complexity 
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of political conflict precludes such simple solutions. Natural catastrophes will 
not be prevented by burning witches; the threat of a powerful Germany to 
establish hegemony over Europe will not be averted by getting rid of a 
succession of German leaders. But by identifying the issue with certain per¬ 
sons over whom we have—or hope to have—control we reduce the problem, 
both intellectually and pragmatically, to manageable proportions. Once we 
have identified certain individuals and groups of individuals as the source of 
evil, we appear to have understood the causal nexus that leads from the in¬ 
dividuals to the social problem; that apparent understanding suggests the ap¬ 
parent solution: Eliminate the individuals “responsible” for it, and you have 
solved the problem. 

Superstition still holds sway over our relations within society. The de¬ 
monological pattern of thought and action has now been transferred to other 
fields of human action closed to the kind of rational enquiry and action that 
have driven superstition from our relations with nature. As William Graham 
Sumner put it, “The amount of superstition is not much changed, but it now 
attaches to politics, not to religion.” 1 The numerous failures of the United 
States to recognize and respond to the polycentric nature of Communism is a 
prime example of this defect. The corollary of this indiscriminate opposition 
to Communism is the indiscriminate support of governments and movements 
that profess and practice anti-Communism. American policies in Asia and 
Latin America have derived from this simplistic position. The Vietnam War 
and our inability to come to terms with mainland China find here their ration¬ 
ale. So do the theory and practice of counterinsurgency, including large-scale 
assassinations under the Phoenix program in Vietnam and the actual or at¬ 
tempted assassinations of individual statesmen. Signs of a similar approach 
have been evident more recently in Central America. 

The demonological approach to foreign policy strengthens another path¬ 
ological tendency, which is the refusal to acknowledge and cope effectively 
with a threatening reality. The demonological approach has shifted our atten¬ 
tion and concern towards the adherents of communism—individuals at home 
and abroad, political movements, foreign governments—and away from the 
real threat: the power of states, Communist or not. McCarthyism not only 
provided the most pervasive American example of the demonological ap¬ 
proach but was also one of the most extreme examples of this kind of mis- 
judgment: it substituted the largely illusory threat of domestic subversion for 
the real threat of Russian power. 

Finally, it is part of this approach to politics to believe that no prob¬ 
lems—however hopeless they may appear—are really insoluble, given well- 
meaning, well-financed, and competent efforts. I have tried elsewhere to lay 
bare the intellectual and historical roots of this belief; 2 here I limit myself to 
pointing out its persistent strength despite much experience to the contrary, 

'“Mores of the Present and Future,” in War and Other Essays (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 19H), p. 159. 

2 Scientific Man versus Power Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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such as the Vietnam War and the general decline of American power. This 
preference for economic solutions to political and military problems is pow¬ 
erfully reinforced by the interests of potential recipients of economic support, 
who prefer the obviously profitable transfer of economic advantages to painful 
and risky diplomatic bargaining. 

The difference between international politics as it actually is and a ra¬ 
tional theory derived from it is like the difference between a photograph and 
a painted portrait. The photograph shows everything that can be seen by the 
naked eye; the painted portrait does not show everything that can be seen by 
the naked eye, but it shows, or at least seeks to show, one thing that the 
naked eye cannot see: the human essence of the person portrayed. 

Political realism contains not only a theoretical but also a normative ele¬ 
ment. It knows that political reality is replete with contingencies and systemic 
irrationalities and points to the typical influences they exert upon foreign pol¬ 
icy. Yet it shares with all social theory the need, for the sake of theoretical 
understanding, to stress the rational elements of political reality; for it is these 
rational elements that make reality intelligible for theory. Political realism 
presents the theoretical construct of a rational foreign policy which experience 
can never completely achieve. 

At the same time political realism considers a rational foreign policy to 
be good foreign policy; for only a rational foreign policy minimizes risks and 
maximizes benefits and, hence, complies both with the moral precept of prud¬ 
ence and the political requirement of success. Political realism wants the pho¬ 
tographic picture of the political world to resemble as much as possible its 
painted portrait. Aware of the inevitable gap between good—that is, ra¬ 
tional—foreign policy and foreign policy as it actually is, political realism 
maintains not only that theory must focus upon the rational elements of polit¬ 
ical reality, but also that foreign policy ought to be rational in view of its own 
moral and practical purposes. 

Hence, it is no argument against the theory here presented that actual 
foreign policy does not or cannot live up to it That argument misunderstands 
the intention of this book, which is to present not an indiscriminate descrip¬ 
tion of political reality, but a rational theory 6f international politics. Far from 
being invalidated by the fact that, for instance, a perfect balance of power 
policy will scarcely be found in reality, it assumes that reality, being deficient 
in this respect, must be understood and evaluated as an approximation to an 
ideal system of balance of power. 

3. Realism assumes that its key concept of interest defined as power is 
an objective category which is universally valid, but it does not endow that 
concept with a meaning that is fixed once and for all. The idea of interest is 
indeed of the essence of politics and is unaffected by the circumstances of 
time and place. Thucydides’ statement, born of the experiences of ancient 
Greece, that “identity of interests is the surest of bonds whether between 
states or individuals” was taken up in the nineteenth century by Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s remark that “the only bond of union that endures” among nations is 
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“the absence of all clashing interests.” It was erected into a general principle 
of government by George Washington: 

A small knowledge of human nature will convince us, that, with far the greatest 
part of mankind, interest is the governing principle; and that almost every man 
is more or less, under its influence. Motives of public virtue may for a time, or in 
particular instances, actuate men to the observance of a conduct purely disinter¬ 
ested; but they are not of themselves sufficient to produce persevering conformity 
to the refined dictates and obligations of social duty. Few men are capable of 
making a continual sacrifice of all views of private interest, or advantage, to the 
common good. It is vain to exclaim against the depravity of human nature on this 
account; the fact is so, the experience of every age and nation has proved it and 
we must in a great measure, change the constitution of man, before we can make 
it otherwise. No institution, not built on the presumptive truth of these maxims 
can succeed . 3 

It was echoed and enlarged upon in our century by Max Weber’s observation: 

Interests (material and ideal), not ideas, dominate directly the actions of men. 
Yet the “images of the world” created by these ideas have very often served as 
switches determining the tracks on which the dynamism of interests kept actions 
moving . 4 

Yet the kind of interest determining political action in a particular period 
of history depends upon the political and cultural context within which foreign 
policy is formulated. The goals that might be pursued by nations in their 
foreign policy can run the whole gamut of objectives any nation has ever 
pursued or might possibly pursue. 

The same observations apply to the concept of power. Its content and 
the manner of its use are determined by the political and cultural environ¬ 
ment. Power may comprise anything that establishes and maintains the con¬ 
trol of man over man. Thus power covers all social relationships which serve 
that end, from physical violence to the most subtle psychological ties by 
which one mind controls another. Power covers the domination of man by 
man, both when it is disciplined by moral ends and controlled by constitu¬ 
tional safeguards, as in Western democracies, and when it is that untamed 
and barbaric force which finds its laws in nothing but its own strength and its 
sole justification in its aggrandizement. 

Political realism does not assume that the contemporary conditions under 
which foreign policy operates, with their extreme instability and the ever 
present threat of large-scale violence, cannot be changed. The balance of 
power, for instance, is indeed a perennial element of all pluralistic societies, 
as the authors of The Federalist papers well knew; yet it is capable of operat¬ 
ing, as it does in the United States, under the conditions of relative stability 

3 The Writings of George Washington, edited by John C. Fitzpatrick (Washington: United 
States Printing Office, 1931-44), Vol. X, p. 363. 

4 Marianne Weber, Max Weber (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1926), pp. 347—8. See also Max 
Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1920), p. 252. 
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and peaceful conflict. If the factors that have given rise to these conditions 
can be duplicated on the international scene, similar conditions of stability 
and peace will then prevail there, as they have over long stretches of history 
among certain nations. 

What is true of the general character of international relations is also true 
of the nation state as the ultimate point of reference of contemporary foreign 
policy. While the realist indeed believes that interest is the perennial stan¬ 
dard by which political action must be judged and directed, the contemporary 
connection between interest and the nation state is a product of history, and 
is therefore bound to disappear in the course of history. Nothing in the realist 
position militates against the assumption that the present division of the po¬ 
litical world into nation states will be replaced by larger units of a quite dif¬ 
ferent character, more in keeping with the technical potentialities and the 
moral requirements of the contemporary world. 

The realist parts company with other schools of thought before the all- 
important question of how the contemporary' world is to be transformed. The 
realist is persuaded that this transformation can be achieved only through the 
workmanlike manipulation of the perennial forces that have shaped the past 
as they will the future. The realist cannot be persuaded that we can bring 
about that transformation by confronting a political reality that has its own 
laws with an abstract ideal that refuses to take those laws into account. 

4. Political realism is aware of the moral significance of political action. It 
is also aware of the ineluctable tension between the moral command and the 
requirements of successful political action. And it is unwilling to gloss over 
and obliterate that tension and thus to obfuscate both the moral and the po¬ 
litical issue by making it appear as though the stark facts of politics were 
morally more satisfying than they actually are, and the moral law less exacting 
that it actually is. 

Realism maintains that universal moral principles cannot be applied to 
the actions of states in their abstract universal formulation, but that they must 
be filtered through the concrete circumstances of time and place. The individ¬ 
ual may say for himself: “Fiat justitia, pereat mundus (Let justice be done, 
even if the world perish),” but the state has no right to say so in the name of 
those who are in its care. Both individual and state must judge political action 
by universal moral principles, such as that of liberty. Yet while the individual 
has a moral right to sacrifice himself in defense of such a moral principle, the 
state has no right to let its moral disapprobation of the infringement of liberty 
get in the way of successful political action, itself inspired by the moral prin¬ 
ciple of national survival. There can be no political morality without prud¬ 
ence; that is, without consideration of the political consequences of seemingly 
moral action. Realism, then, considers prudence—the weighing of the con¬ 
sequences of alternative political actions—to be the supreme virtue in poli¬ 
tics. Ethics in the abstract judges action by its conformity with the moral law; 
political ethics judges action by its political consequences. Classical and me¬ 
dieval philosophy knew this, and so did Lincoln when he said: 
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I do the very best I know how, the very best I can, and I mean to keep doing so 
until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me won’t 
amount to anything. If the end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference. 

5. Political realism refuses to identify the moral aspirations of a particular 
nation with the moral laws that govern the universe. As it distinguishes be¬ 
tween truth and opinion, so it distinguishes between truth and idolatry. All 
nations are tempted—and few have been able to resist the temptation for 
long—to clothe their own particular aspirations and actions in the moral pur¬ 
poses of the universe. To know that nations are subject to the moral law is 
one thing, while to pretend to know with certainty what is good and evil in 
the relations among nations is quite another. There is a world of difference 
between the belief that all nations stand under the judgment of God, inscru¬ 
table to the human mind, and the blasphemous conviction that God is always 
on one’s side and that what one wills oneself cannot fail to be willed by God 
also. 

The lighthearted equation between a particular nationalism and the coun¬ 
sels of Providence is morally indefensible, for it is that very sin of pride 
against which the Greek tragedians and the Biblical prophets have warned 
rulers and ruled. That equation is also politically pernicious, for it is liable to 
engender the distortion in judgment which, in the blindness of crusading 
frenzy, destroys nations and civilizations—in the name of moral principle, 
ideal, or God himself. 

On the other hand, it is exactly the concept of interest defined in terms 
of power that saves us from both that moral excess and that political folly. For 
if we look at all nations, our own included, as political entities pursuing their 
respective interests defined in terms of power, we are able to do justice to all 
of them. And we are able to do justice to all of them in a dual sense: We are 
able to judge other nations as we judge our own and, having judged them in 
this fashion, we are then capable of pursuing policies that respect the interests 
of other nations, while protecting and promoting those of our own. Modera¬ 
tion in policy cannot fail to reflect the moderation of moral judgment. 

6. The difference, then, between political realism and other schools of 
thought is real, and it is profound. However much of the theory of political 
realism may have been misunderstood and misinterpreted, there is no gain¬ 
saying its distinctive intellectual and moral attitude to matters political. 

Intellectually, the political realist maintains the autonomy of the political 
sphere, as the economist, the lawyer, the moralist maintain theirs. He thinks 
in terms of interest defined as power, as the economist thinks in terms of 
interest defined as wealth; the lawyer, of the conformity of action with legal 
rules; the moralist, of the conformity of action with moral principles. The 
economist asks: “How does this policy affect the wealth of society, or a seg¬ 
ment of it?” The lawyer asks: “Is this policy in accord with the rules of law ?” 
The moralist asks: “Is this policy in accord with moral principles?” And the 
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political realist asks: “How does this policy affect the power of the nation?” 
(Or of the federal government, of Congress, of the party, of agriculture, as 
the case may be.) 

The political realist is not unaware of the existence and relevance of stan¬ 
dards of thought other than political ones. As political realist, he cannot but 
subordinate these other standards to those of politics. And he parts company 
with other schools when they impose standards of thought appropriate to 
other spheres upon the political sphere. It is here that political realism takes 
issue with the “legalistic-moralistic approach” to international politics. That 
this issue is not, as has been contended, a mere figment of the imagination, 
but goes to the very core of the controversy, can be shown from many histor¬ 
ical examples. Three will suffice to make the point. 5 

In 1939 the Soviet Union attacked Finland. This action confronted 
France and Great Britain with two issues, one legal, the other political. Did 
that action violate the Covenant of the League of Nations and, if it did, what 
countermeasures should France and Great Britain take? The legal question 
could easily be answered in the affirmative, for obviously the Soviet Union 
had done what was prohibited by the Covenant. The answer to the political 
question depends, first, upon the manner in which the Russian action affected 
the interests of France and Great Britain; second upon the existing distribu¬ 
tion of power between France and Great Britain, on the one hand, and the 
Soviet Union and other potentially hostile nations, especially Germany, on 
the other; and, third, upon the influence that the countermeasures were 
likely to have upon the interests of France and Great Britain and the future 
distribution of power. France and Great Britain, as the leading members of 
the League of Nations, saw to it that the Soviet Union was expelled from the 
League, and they were prevented from joining Finland in the war against the 
Soviet Union only by Sweden’s refusal to allow their troops to pass through 
Swedish territory on their way to Finland. If this refusal by Sweden had not 
saved them, France and Great Britain would shortly have found themselves 
at war with the Soviet Union and Germany at the same time. 

The policy of France and Great Britain was a classic example of legalism 
in that they allowed the answer to the legal question, legitimate within its 
sphere, to determine their political actions. Instead of asking both questions, 
that of law and that of power, they asked only the question of law; and the 
> answer they received could have no bearing on the issue that their very ex¬ 
istence might have depended upon. 

The second example illustrates the “moralistic approach” to international 
politics. It concerns the international status of the Communist government of 
China. The rise of that government confronted the Western world with two 


“See the other examples discussed in Hans J. Morgenthau, “Another ‘Great Debate’: The 
National Interest of the United States,” The American Political Science Review, Vol. XLVI (De¬ 
cember 1952), pp. 979 ff. See also Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics in the 20th Century, Vol. 1, The 
Decline of Democratic Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962), pp. 79 ff; and 
abridged edition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971), pp. 204 ff. 
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issues, one moral, the other political. Were the nature and policies of that 
government in accord with the moral principles of the Western world? Should 
the Western world deal with such a government? The answer to the first 
question could not fail to be in the negative. Yet it did not follow with neces¬ 
sity that the answer to the second question should also be in the negative. 
The standard of thought applied to the first—the moral—question was simply 
to test the nature and the policies of the Communist government of China by 
the principles of Western morality. On the other hand, the second—the po¬ 
litical—question had to be subjected to the complicated test of the interests 
involved and the power available on either side, and of the bearing of one or 
the other course of action upon these interests and power. The application of 
this test could well have led to the conclusion that it would be wiser not to 
deal with the Communist government of China. To arrive at this conclusion 
by neglecting this test altogether and answering the political question in 
terms of the moral issue was indeed a classic example of the “moralistic ap¬ 
proach” to international politics. 

The third case illustrates strikingly the contrast between realism and the 
legalistic-moralistic approach to foreign policy. Great Britain, as one of the 
guarantors of the neutrality of Belgium, went to war with Germany in August 
1914 because Germany had violated the neutrality of Belgium. The British 
action could be justified either in realistic or legalistic-moralistic terms. That 
is to say, one could argue realistically that for centuries it had been axiomatic 
for British foreign policy to prevent the control of the Low Countries by a 
hostile power. It was then not so much the violation of Belgium’s neutrality 
per se as the hostile intentions of the violator which provided the rationale 
for British intervention. If the violator had been another nation but Germany, 
Great Britain might well have refrained from intervening. This is the position 
taken by Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Secretary during that period. Un¬ 
der Secretary for Foreign Affairs Hardinge remarked to him in 1908: “If 
France violated Belgian neutrality in a war against Germany, it is doubtful 
whether England or Russia would move a finger to maintain Belgian neutral¬ 
ity, while if the neutrality of Belgium was violated by Germany, it is probable 
that the converse would be the case.” Whereupon Sir Edward Grey replied: 
“This is to the point.” Yet one could also take the legalistic and moralistic 
position that the violation of Belgium’s neutrality per se, because of its legal 
and moral defects and regardless of the interests at stake and of the identity 
of the violator, justified British and, for that matter, American intervention. 
This was the position which Theodore Roosevelt took in his letter to Sir Ed¬ 
ward Grey of January 22, 1915: 

To me the crux of the situation has been Belgium. If England or France had 
acted toward Belgium as Germany has acted I should have opposed them, exactly 
as I now oppose Germany. I have emphatically approved your action as a model 
for what should be done by those who believe that treaties should be observed 
in good faith and that there is such a thing as international morality. I take this 
position as an American who is no more an Englishman than he is a German, 
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who endeavors loyally to serve the interests of his own country, but who also 
endeavors to do what he can for justice and decency as regards mankind at large, 
and who therefore feels obliged to judge all other nations by their conduct on 
any given occasion. 


This realist defense of the autonomy of the political sphere against its 
subversion by other modes of thought does not imply disregard for the exis¬ 
tence and importance of these other modes of thought. It rather implies that 
each should be assigned its proper sphere and function. Political realism is 
based upon a pluralistic conception of human nature. Real man is a composite 
of “economic man,” “political man,” “moral man,” “religious man,” etc. A 
man who was nothing but “political man” would be a beast, for he would be 
completely lacking in moral restraints. A man who was nothing but “moral 
man” would be a fool, for he would be completely lacking in prudence. A 
man who was nothing but “religious man” would be a saint, for he would be 
completely lacking in worldly desires. 

Recognizing that these different facets of human nature exist, political 
realism also recognizes that in order to understand one of them one has to 
deal with it on its own terms. That is to say, if I want to understand “religious 
man,” I must for the time being abstract from the other aspects of human 
nature and deal with its religious aspect as if it were the only one. Further¬ 
more, I must apply to the religious sphere the standards of thought appropri¬ 
ate to it, always remaining aware of the existence of other standards and their 
actual influence upon the religious qualities of man. What is true of this facet 
of human nature is true of all the others. No modern economist, for instance, 
would conceive of his science and its relations to other sciences of man in any 
other way. It is exactly through such a process of emancipation from other 
standards of thought, and the development of one appropriate to its subject 
matter, that economics has developed as an autonomous theory of the eco¬ 
nomic activities of man. To contribute to a similar development in the field of 
politics is indeed the purpose of political realism. 

It is in the nature of things that a theory of politics which is based upon 
such principles will not meet with unanimous approval—nor does, for that 
matter, such a foreign policy. For theory and policy alike run counter to two 
trends in our culture which are not able to reconcile themselves to the as¬ 
sumptions and results of a rational, objective theory of politics. One of these 
trends disparages the role of power in society on grounds that stem from the 
experience and philosophy of the nineteenth century; we shall address our¬ 
selves to this tendency later in greater detail. 6 The other trend, opposed to 
the realist theory and practice of politics, stems from the very relationship 
that exists, and must exist, between the human mind and the political sphere. 
For reasons that we shall discuss later 7 the human mind in its day-by-day 
operations cannot bear to look the truth of politics straight in the face. It must 


6 See pages 37 ff. 

7 See pages 101 ff. 
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disguise, distort, belittle, and embellish the truth—the more so, the more 
the individual is actively involved in the processes of politics, and particularly 
in those of international politics. For only by deceiving himself about the 
nature of politics and the role he plays on the political scene is man able to 
live contentedly as a political animal with himself and his fellow men. 

Thus it is inevitable that a theory which tries to understand international 
politics as it actually is and as it ought to be in view of its intrinsic nature, 
rather than as people would like to see it, must overcome a psychological 
resistance that most other branches of learning need not face. A book devoted 
to the theoretical understanding of international politics therefore requires a 
special explanation and justification. 


